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I  A  IE  CABLES 

Japanese  igUx  wheat  crop  forecast  at  5S,C96,000  bushels, 
compared  with  66,13^,000  bushels  reported  for  19*10,  hut  actual  harvest 
expected  to  he  smaller. 

Hew  Zealand  grain  crops,  particularly  corn,  expected  to  he  above 
average  as  a  result  of  favorable  weather,  but  potatoes  below  average 
and  shortage  expected. 

Final  official  estimate  IQUO-Ul  Egyptian  cotton  crop  placed  at 
1,900,000  bales  (including  35,000  bales  of  lintsrs)  against  a  second 
estimate  of  1,923,000  bales  and  a  final  1939-^0  estimate  of  1,301,000. 


The  Dominican  Congress  has  approved  a  bill  to  become  effective 
immediately  upon  publication  requiring  import  permits  for  all  types  of 
edible  lard.    An  import  quota  will  be  fixed,  after  considering  local 
demand  and  status  of  domestic  production  of  lard  and  vegetable  oils, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  each  month  fix  a  maximum 
quantity  of  lard  to  be  imported  during  the  following  month,  to  be 
divided  in  equal  parts  among  merchants  requesting  import  permits.  The 
law  makes  no  provision  for  orders  already  placed  or  en  route. 


British  Ministry  of  Supply  advises  that  no  increase  in  prices 
of  Australian  wool  to  United  States  is  now  under  contemplation. 
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GRAINS 

SPAIN  SXPSCTSB  TO  HAVE 
ANOTHER  SMALL  WHEAT  CROP  .  .  . 

Early  unofficial  estimates,  of  the  1941  wheat  crop  of  Spain  point 
to  a  harvest  very  little  larger  than  the  small  outturn  of  last  year, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     In  normal  years  (1931-1935)  wheat  production  in  Spain  aver- 
aged more  than  160  million  bushels,  but  since  the  recent  civil  war,  the 
crop  has  not  attained  anything  like  that  figure.     In  1939,  about  105.5 
million  bushels  were  reported,  but  last  year,  and  again  during  much  of 
this  season,  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable.  Labor  and  fertilizer 
supplies  were  inadequate  and  farmers  reported  reluctant  to  grow  wheat  un- 
der the  control  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Government.    Furthermore,  areas 
fought  over  during  the  war  and  neglected  since  then  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  and  it  will  require  a  number  of  years  to  restore  their  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Under  the  control  system  introduced  since  the  civil  war  ended, 
the  farmer  must  declare  to  the  Government  the  amount  of  wheat  produced 
on  his  land.    After  deducting  200  kilos  (441  pounds)  for  each  member  of 
the  farm  family  and  a  certain  reserve  for  seed,  the  crop  is  taken  over 
by  the  authorities  at  a  fixed  price.    The  farmer  is  thus  not  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  his  crop  as  he  wishes,  a  situation  which  is  particularly 
trying  when  wheat  is  sent  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  leaving  the 
growing  areas  short  of  supplies  to  cover  requirements  until  the  next 
harvest. 

Bread  has  been  rationed  in  Spain  since  August  1940,  but  in  recent 
months  the  allowance  permitted  has  not  always  been  obtainable,  it  is 
reported.    In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  bread  is  said  to  be  poor,  es- 
pecially in  some  districts.    To  cover  the  domestic  requirements  of  the 
present  population  at  the  pre-war  level,  it  is  estimated  that  about  147 
million  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  needed.    Accordingly,  if  the  1941  crop 
is  no  larger  than  unofficial  forecasts  indicate,  there  will  be  another 
deficit  of  considerable  size  in  Spain  during  the  coming  season. 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  CROPS 
ABOUT  NORMAL  .  .  . 

Prospects  for  all  of  the  1941  grain  crops  of  Canada  were  about 
normal  on  May  31,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Con- 
dition figures  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  long-time  average  yield 
per  acre  were  higher  than  last  year  for  all  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
winter  wheat.    Although  winter  wheat  was  placed  at  91  percent,  as 
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compared  with  98  last  year,  the  total  wheat  crop  was  98  as  against  92 
last  year.    Both  winter  and  spring  rye  were  in  "better  condition  on 
May  31  this  year  than  last,  and  together  were  placed  at  91  percent. 
Oats  and  "barley  showed  gains  of  2  percent  each,  "being  placed  at  94  and 
93  percent,  respectively. 


CANADA:     Condition  of  grain  crops  on  May  31, 

1937-1941 


Crops  : 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940  ' 

1941 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent: 

Percent 

Winter  wheat   

98 

96 

98 

98 

91 

Spring  wheat  

85 

101 

94 

92 

98 

All  whea  t  „ 

85 

101 

94 

92 

98 

Winter  rye   

69 

98 

85 

88 

89 

Spring  rye   

83 

99 

95 

93 

95 

All  rye   

73 

98 

87 

89 

91 

Oat.s  

90 

97 

93 

92 

94 

Barley  

93 

96 

93 

91 

;  93 

Mixed  grain   

92 

99 

93 

92 

1  94 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  100 
acre. 


ts  the  long-time  average  yield  per 


For  the  first  time.,  condition  figures  for  wheat  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  were  hased  on  actual  weather  development s;  this  new  system  is 
expected  to  give  a  more  iensitive  indication  of  changes  in  crop  pros- 
pects from  month  to  month.    New  long-time  average  yields  were  also  em- 
ployed this  year.     Based  on  the  period  1908-1940,   they  replaced  the 
1908-1930  yields  used  during  the  past  decade.     It  is  pointed  out  that 
condition  figures  "based  on  weather  factors  more  closely  approximate  the 
final  yields  of  the  crop  than  the  previous  condition  figures  published, 
and  they  can  "be  adjusted  in  the  event  of  abnormal  grasshopper  activity 
or  ruse  damage. 


PHAIPJE  PROVINCES:     Condition  of  spring  wheat 


Province 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Percent 

Percent 

Per ?ert 

F.sr  c-eziz 

Percent 

108 

114 

104 

106 

128 

75 

83 

87 

84 

92 

94 

118 

104 

101 

98 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  figures  "based  on  weather  conditions. 


Prospects  on  May  31  pointed  to  about  average  wheat  yields  this 
year  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  a  whole.     Because  of  exceptionally 
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favorable  precipitation  in  Manitoba  during  April  and  May,  the  condition 
figure  on  May  31  was  128  percent  of  the  long-time  average  yield  as  com- 
pared with  106  in  1940.    On  the  other  hand,  a  preseasonal  moisture  de- 
ficiency in  Saskatchewan  was  not  offset  by  above-normal  spring  rainfall, 
although  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  May  31  was  92  percent  as  against 
84  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year.     Spring  moisture  in  Alberta  was 
subnormal  this  season,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  was  98  percent  of 
the  long-time  average  as  against  101  on  May  31,  1940. 


CANADA:  Long-time  (1908-1940)  average  yields  per  acre 
 of  the  Dominion  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  


Crop 

All  Canada 

Prairie  Provinces 

Manitoba 

Sasl'atc/.  3wan 

Alberta 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Winter  wheat   

24 

Spring  wheat   

16 

16 

15 

18 

All  wheat   

16 

16 

15  : 

18 

Winter  rye  

13 

15 

12 

12 

Spring  rye   

12 

14 

12 

11 

All  rye   

13 

15 

12 

12 

Oat s  ••«........... 

31 

30 

■  29 

34 

Barley   

24 

23 

22 

25 

Mixed  grain   

34 

25 

23 

:  28 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


ALGERIAN  GRAIN  CROPS 

EXPECTED  TO  BE  INCREASED  .   .  . 

Under  conditions  prevailing  late  in  April,   the  1941  grain  crops 
of  Algeria  gave  promise  of  exceeding  those  of  1940,  although  the  acre- 
ages sown  were  about  the  same,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  total  wheat  crop  was  un- 
officially forecast  at  about  32  million  bushels,  consisting  of  about  24 
million  bushels  of  durum  and  8  million  of  bread  wheat,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  27.6  million  bushels  in  1940.    A  slight  decHne  from  1940  was 
indicated  for  bread  wheat,  but  with  favorable  weather  during  May  it  was 
thought  that  both  durum  and  bread  wheat  would  show  considerable  improve- 
ment and  returns  would  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  April  fore- 
casts. 

Barley  production  was  forecast  at  32  million  bushels,  an  increase 
over  the  short  1940  crop  of  nearly  100  percent  but  37  percent  below  the 
1939  harvest.    While  prospects  for  oats  indicated  a  larger  crop  than  the 
small  outturn  of  1940,   the  crop  was  placed  at  only  8  million  bushels,  or 
below  average. 
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Algeria  has  no  surplus  stocks  of  grain  at  present,  it  was  stated, 
but  if  the  current  crops  are  as  large  as  expected,  an  exportable  balance 
of  about  1.8  million  bushels  of  bread  wheat  and  4.4  million  bushels  of 
durum  will  be  available  for  export  in  1941-42.     To  conserve  present  \fheat 
supplies  for  human  consumption,   the  milling  extraction  rate  has  been  in- 
creased to  95  percent  and  flour  may  be  used  for  bread  making  only. 


SOUTH  AIHICAN  CO  EN 
PRODUCTION  INCREASED  .   .  . 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1940-41  corn  crop  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  placed  at  about  85  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
74  million  bushels  produced  in  1939-40.     With  a  carry-over  of  about  1.8 
million  bushels  from  the  latter  crop,   the  total  supply  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1941-42  marketing  year,  July  1,  is  expected  to  amount  to 
almost  87  million  bushels.     Domestic  consumption  for  the  year  is  estima- 
ted at  62.5  million  bushels,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  supply,  will 
leave  an  exportable  surplus  of  around  14  million  bushels. 

The  price  to  producers  will  be  stabilized  at  8  shillings  6  pence 
per  bag  of  200  pounds  (about  47  cents  ver  bushel),  it  is  reported,  with 
an  additional  payment  of  1  shilling  6  pence  per  bag  (8  cents  per  bushel) 
for  the  first  500  bags  sold,  all  of  which  will  give  to  the  producer 
10  shillings  per  bag  (about  56  cents  per  bushel)  for  his  first  500  bags. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  16,  1940.)     The  1940-41  price 
to  consumers  of  10  shillings  6  pence  per  bag  (59  cents  per  bushel)  will 
be  continued  during  1941-42,  and  it  is  hoped  that  5  shillings  9  pence  per 
bag  (about  32  cents  per  bushel)  may  be  obtained  for  the  estimated  surplus 
for  export.     The  difference  between  price  to  producers  and  that  received 
for  export  com  will  be  borne  by  the  Government  and  is  expected  to  total 
during  the  season  about  £500,000  ($1,990,000). 

Exports  of  South  African  corn  were  considerably  reduced  during 
July-February  1940-41,  the  latest  period  for  which  trade  returns  are 
available.     Only  6,757,000  bushels  of  corn  and  55,200,000  pounds  of  meal 
left  the  country  as  compared  with  26,607,000  bushels  and  325,200,000 
pounds,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939-40.  Annual 
exports  during  1934-35  to  1938-39  averaged  16,811,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  262,600,000  pounds  of  meal.    A  large  part  of  the  corn  exported  from 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  usually  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
British  Government  has  already  expressed  its  interest  in  the  current 
South  African  surplus,  it  is  reported,  and  may  use  part  of  it  in  the  coun- 
try to  feed  prisoners  of  war,  which  would  obviate  the  need  for  shipping 
space. 
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DOMINGAN  REPUBLIC  SAL  S3  TAX 
INCREASED  ON  DOMESTIC  RICE  .  .'. 

The  Dominican  Republic  on  April  22,  1941,  altered  the  taxation  on 
domestic  rice,  according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  John  Z.  Williams 
at  Ciudad  Trujillo.     The  new  law  placed  a  sales  tax  of  $1.00  per  100 
pounds  on  milled  rice  except  that  hulled  "by  primitive  methods,  which  will 
pay  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  rice  consumed  "by  the  producer,  which 
will  be  free  of  taxation. 

This  law  eliminates  the  distinction  made  in  the  previous  law 
between  rice  produced  on  irrigated  and  on  nonirrigated  land,  and  its  ef- 
fect is  to  raise  the  tax  on  nonirrigated  rice  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  "oer 
100  pounds.     Rice  grown  on  irrigated  land  and  hulled  by  primitive  methods 
is  benefited  in  the  new  law  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  from  $1.00  to  50 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

No  changes  are  made  on  the  rate  collected  on  imported  rice.  The 
previous  sales  tax  of  50  cents  uer  100  pounds  continues.  Imported  rice 
must  also  pay,  in  addition  per  100  pounds,  $1.25  import  duty,  80  cents 
consumption  tax  under  the  1937  lav,  and  24  cents  internal  revenue  tax. 
The  total  rate  paid  on  foreign  rice  has  caused  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  imports.  Luring  the  decade  from  1929  to  1938,  imports 
declined  from  61  million  pounds  to  less  than  15  million  pounds. 

Production  data  for  recent  years  indicate  a  marked  increase    in  the 
domestic  crop  to  offset  the  decline  in  imports.     The  Dominican  rice  crop 
for  1938  wag  placed  at  about  5  million  bushels,  more  than  60  percent 
being  grown  on  nonirrigated  Land. 


BRAZILIAN  RICE  CROP  DAMAGED  BY  FLOOD 

Information  just  received  indicates  that  the  rice  crop  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  principal  rice-exporting  State  of  Brazil,  was  damaged  by 
floods  early  in  May.     The  extent  of  the  loss  has  not  been  reported,  but 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  considerable  in  the  valleys,  as  all  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  State  had  overflowed. 

The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  rice  crop,  which  was  late  this  year,  but  has 
already  been  harvested  in  some  districts,  was  reported  to  be  about  equal 
to  last  year's  production,  normally  about  12  million  bushels.     This  State 
usually  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the  crop.     During  the 
1940-41  marketing  year  about  three- fourths  of  the  surplus  was  shipped  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  one-fourth  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  9,  1941.) 
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VEGETABLE    OILS    AND  OILSEEDS 

INDIAN  OILSEED  EXPORTS 
AFFECTED  BY  EUROPEAN  WAR  .   .  . 

Oilseeds  play  a  vital  part  in  Indian  economy.    Of  the  entire 
exports  from  that  country  in  1938,  which  was  considered  a  normal  year, 
oilseeds,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil  cake  represented  12  percent  of  the 
total  value. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  in  1940  India's  trade  in  oilseeds  was  more 
severely  affected  than  in  other  commodities.     In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
European  markets  there  was  a  shortage  of  shipping  space  causing  an  extreme- 
ly critical  situation.     In  the  early  months  of  the  war  it  was  thought  that 
oilseed  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  would  he  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  entire  Indian  supply,  and  export  restrictions  were  enforced. 
When  France  was  eliminated  as  a  consumer,  however,  stocks  began  to  accu- 
mulate, and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  adequate 
storage  soace.     In  July  1940,  the  Export  Trade  Controller  in  Calcutta  de- 
cided to  consider  applications  for  licenses  for  flaxseed,  rapeseed,  and 
castor  beans  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  neutral  countries  outside  of 
Europe . 

On  August  2,  1940,  exporters  were  notified  that  licenses  for  export 
of  castor  beans  and  rapeseed  to  Japan  would  be  limited  to  Quantities  es- 
tablished on  a  quart erly-<-quota  ba.sis  but  that  licenses  might  be  given 
without  limit  for  exports  of  flaxseed  to  Japan. 

INDIA:    Area  and  -production  of  specified  oilseeds, 

1938-39  to  1940-41   


Item  :     1938-39         !       1939-40      :  1940-41 


;  1,000  ;  1,000  |  1,000 

AREA                         '  acres  •  acras  •  acres 

Peanuts   !  87506  :  a/     8,410  :  b/~~  8,516 

Flaxseed   j  3,869  :  3,713  ;  c/  2,90? 

Sesame  seed   j  4,331  j  4,100  j  b/  3,885 

Castor  beans   \  1,198  ■  a/      1,005  j  b/  1,002 

Rape  and  mustard  seed   '.  5,535  j  5,970  I  c/  3,146 

j  1,000"  j  1,000  :  1,000 

PRODUCTION                     :  short  tons  i  short  tons  ;  short  tons 

Peanuts   •  3,605  j  a/      3,545  \  bj~  3,890 

Flaxseed   ■  495  ;  523  \  d/ 

Sesame  seed   j  444  j  465  j  b/  450 

Castor  beans   •  124  j  a/         109  j  b/  113 

Rape  and  mustard  seed   \  1,029  :  1,229  J   d/ 


Compiled  from  official  sources . a/  Revised. b/  Subject  to  revision, 
c/  Second  forecast,    d/  Not  yet  available. 
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To  offset  the  loss  in  export  trade,  the  Indian  Government  made 
special  appropriations  of  several  thousand  rupees  (1  rupee  equals  about 
30  United  States  cents)  to  investigate  industrial  uses  of  vegetable  oils. 
The  plan  is  to  process  the  seeds  within  the  country,  thus  making  avail- 
able oil  and  products  formerly  imported. 

The  Indian  Government's  final  estimate  for  the  1940-41  peanut  crop 
is  placed  at  3,890,000  short  tons  from  8,516,000  acres  compared  with 
3,545,000  tons  from  8,410,000  acres  in  1939-40,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    That  the  con- 
sumption of  peanuts  in  India  is  steadily  increasing  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  carry-over  for  the  19-xr1— ±1  season  was  about  normal  in  spite 
of  the  decline  in  exports  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  The 
low  price  of  peanuts  has  created  a  demand  by  the  crushing  industry  and 
placed  fair  quantities  of  peanut-oil  cake  on  the  market  at  low  prices. 
Cultivators  have  found  it  profitable  to  purchase  the  oil  cake  for  ferti- 
lizer; this  is  particularly  true  in  the  sugarcane-growing  districts  where 
consumption  of  oil  cake  is  considerably  above  the  average.    The  use  of 
peanut  oil  for  culinary  purposes  is  also  increasing. 

The  area  under  flaxseed  in  India,  according  to  the  second  forecast 
in  1940-41,  is  2,907,000  acres  and  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
previous  yepr,  3,026,000  acres.    This  represents  approximately  94  percent 
of  the  total  crop.     In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  the  important- 
growing  regions,  rainfall  in  the  latter  part  of  December  proved  benefic- 
ial to  the  crop  in  some  districts.    The  average  yield  for  the  Provinces, 
however,  is  only  82.5  percent  of  normal  as  compared  with  90.8  percent  for 
the  corresponding  estimate  a  year  earlier.    The  crop,  in  flower,  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  adversely  affected  by  cloudy  weather  and  cold  winds. 
IJo  indication  of  the  outturn  of  the  present  crop  is  available  at  this  time. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the  fall  of 
France,  export  demand  for  flaxseed  has  been  confined  principally  to  the 
requirements  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  and  small  shipments  to  Aus- 
tralia.   No  reliable  statistics  are  available  concerning  stocks  of  seed. 
There  was  a  gradual  downward  trend  of  prices  of  both  seed  and  oil  through- 
out the  year.    The  prospects  for  1941  are  not  too  bright,  as  the  British 
Government  appears  to  be  buying  very  little  flaxseed  and  is  reported  to 
have  ample  supplies  on  hand  for  current  needs. 

According  to  the  second  forecast  for  rape  and  mustard  seed  in 
India  during  1940-41,  the  area  is  12  percent  greater  than  in  1939-40,  or 
3,146,000  and  2,815,000  acres,  respectively.    Weather  conditions  have 
been  favorable;  however,  the  crop  has  suffered  slightly  from  fungoid 
disease  in  some  sections. 

Exports  of  seed  and  oil  have  declined  as  in  the  case  of  other 
oilseeds.     It  is  reported  that  consumption  of  rape  and  mustard  for 
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edible  purposes  is  diminishing  in  the  Bombay  area 

preference  for  peanut  butterand  oil      Because  oftbg  J^*^ 
culinary  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  ^trever,  ™*  fiuctuar 
seed  find  a  large  domestic  market  and  are  subject  to  fewer  price  *^ti»  _ 
tions  as  a  result  of  developments  in  the  export  trade  than  is  tne  ca.e  with 
most  other  oilseeds. 

4>n-n  iQAfi-41  is  450.000  short  tons 
Production  of  Indian  saaaBSjegd.  for  1940  41  i.  - 

from  3,885,000  acres,  as  reported  earner  In  the  J™*'    ±™  p     ince  of 

estimate  for  the  important  growing  districts  except  for  *^°™0*  r 

Madras,  which  is  subject  toother  revis,  n,  J*^™"^,, 

1939-40  are  465,000  tons  and  4,  ±00,000  ac res.    In  tn 

the  principal  producing  center  of  "rought  and  strong 

was  helow  normal  throughout  most  of  the  territory.  & 
winds  later  in  the  season  also  damaged  the  crop. 

This  is  not  an  important  export  crop  and  the  limited  shipment s  are 
usually  to  Indians  residing  outside  ill^f  oil-bath  pur- 

The  Indian.  c^Mm  ^  for  1940-41.  amounting  to  113  000  short 

tens,  ^^^^^^^"^^r 
IZZT^^ll^Z  U3  pounds  in  the  Province  of  8ind. 

Castor -bean  exports  during  1940 

British  Ministry  of  rood,  and  i»  is  reports  ei-eort  trade 

around  79,000  short  tons.    An  import  an  t  f  eature  J    ^  IhSl 

Was  an  unusual  demand  from  ^  United    ta  es  fo  r  nd  an  ^ 

rrilerf  Llxportni  S2  to  S  i^ted  States  were  recorded  dur- 


ing  1939. 


The  Department  of  Industries,  Government  of  Bombay    £•  are 
conducting  experiments  in  the  dehydration  o    cae tor      1       h    r esu  ts^a 
reported  encouraging,  and  it  ,f  £u  „,  devei„ped. 

manufacture  of  special  soaps  and  textile  auxllia ^  resembiiIlg 
The  dehydrated  Indian  castor  ou  is  saia  iu  i««  *  ~ 


tung  oil. 


Estimates  for  cottonseed  are  not  published  by  the  Cover nment  of 
estimates  i or  .  1940-4!  production  at  2,106,000 

India,  hut  reliable  *??™ff^'?0™in  1939-40.    Exports  of  seed 
short  tons  compared  with  l,977,uuu  tons  xa  x  ±        regular  trade 

since  1938  have  been  negligible,  and  there  appears  to  be 
in  cottonseed  oil.     Stocks  of  see    on  ha nd  at  the  ^  ^ 

ported  to  be  fairly  heavy,  and  with  tne  increased  pro  u  ^ 
rent  year,  indications  are  that  the  cottonseed  trade  will  continue 
depressed  in  1941.    Prices  continued  downward  throughout  1940. 
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Very  little  information  in  available  on  consumption.    It  is 
reported,  however,  that  substantial  quantities  of  cottonseed  are  used 
for  cattle  feed.    There  are  a  few  crushing  mills  in  the  Bombay  area, 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  considerable  more  crushing  in  the  interior  by 
primitive  methods.    It  is  possible  that  cottonseed  oil  will  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  if  the  experiments  now  being  made  prove 
profitable.    The  Indian  Government  is  anxious  to  manufacture  oleomarga- 
rine, for  which  they  believe  there  is  a  good  export  market.    Its  internal 
consumption  could  also  be  increased,  as  few  people  in  India  can  afford 
butter. 

INDIA:    Exoorts  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils, 
 '  1937-192   -   — ■ 


Item 


1937 


Short  tons 


OILSEEDS  : 

« 

Peanuts  •  : 

Flaxseed  b/   : 

Mustard  ; 

Rape   : 

Sesamum  : 

Castor  : 

Cotton   

Copra   

Coconut   

Others   


1932 


Short  tons 


VEGETABLE  OILS 


: 


Peanuts   

Flaxseed  b/   

Mustard   

Rcpe   

Sesaraum  •  : 

Castor   

Cotton   

Copra   

Coconut  

Others   

Total   


: 


736.234  : 
252,312  : 
2,876  : 
44,532  : 
19.^99  ' 
56,135  • 
14,093  5 

100  5 

1,008,120  : 

321,173  1 
2,942  « 

23,163  1 

9,113  s 

19,325  ' 

635  ! 
139  j 

67^,733 
293,034 

2,5^8 
13,360 
4,687 
19,637 
172 
144 

1,125,831  : 

1.^75, blO 

I  1,013,415 

1,000  pounds  : 

1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

14,007 
2,026 

)  2,915 

2,387 
16,777 

5U7 

 1-470 

i  33.685 

1  €.306 

1  2,362 

!  10,697 

:  6ll 
:  1.385 

:  b/  33,3^8 
:  5,614 

ij  3,326 

:     ,  1.956 

:  b./  12,106 

:  481 
*  3.90lr 

1+0,629 

s  54,360 

60,735 

s  and  figures  supplied  by  the  American 

1939 


Short  tons 


Compiled 


tity  of  exports  during  1940.    b/  Revised. 


******* 
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PERU'  S  1941  COTTOiJ  EXPORTS 
HIGHER  THAI  LAST  YEAR  ... 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  during  the  first  4  months  of  1941 
amounted  to  131,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net  against  only  81,000  hales  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1950,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Movement  of  the  1940-41 
crop  was  slow  in  1940,  hut  practically  all  of  it  had  "been  sold  hy  kay  15, 
1941.     Stocks  at  ports  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  ahout  73,000  hales, 
most  of  which  was  cotton  from  the  1940-41  crop.    Japan  has  heen  the  chief 
destination  of  Peru' s  cotton  exports  since  July  1940,  and  accounted  for 
73  percent  off  total  exports  for  the  first  4  months  of  1941. 

PERU:     Cotton  exports  hy  countries  of  destination, 
January-April  1941,  with  comparisons 


 (In  hales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

;  :  ;  J anuar y-Ap  r  i 1 

Country  j    1937     j    1938     \    1939     :    1940     \     , Q A n    :     n qA 


:  Bales       Bales     >  Bales     •  Bales     :  Bales    :  Bales 

United  Kingdom  ...;  187,883  :  175,076  :  164,332  \  102,861;  51,401;  5,375 

G-erman   j  102,917  \    77,777;    49,979:             0;  O^h/  12,209 

Japan   j  11,929  j      5,524  \    36,686;    59,935:  5,932j  95,776 

Belgium   j  16,410  j    12,715  j    17,553:      2,713:  1,738:  0 

Netherlands   j  10,636:    14,050  '    31,712;      4,217:  3,363:  0 

France   !  10,351:      5,832:    10,811  \      4,097;  3,229;  0 

Italy   i  3,666:      1,785:      5,644  j    10,090;  7,84l!  0 

Chile   j  8.623:      5,956  ;    10,791!    12,264,:  3,046i  3,664 

Colomhia  \  c/     ■        c/     i             0:      7,459:  203i  4,710 

China   ..:  c/     ;         227:      1,595;      4,513:  303:  5,402 

Others   j  3,161  j      6,694  :    11,153  j    18,242:  3,496:  4,161 


Total   j  356,076  :  306,636  :  340,266  j  226,391 j     81,052;  131,297 


Compiled  from  Sstadistica  del  Comercib  Esrecial. 
a/  Preliminary. 

h/  Destroyed  hy  fire  on  German  ships  in  the  port  of  Callao . 
c_/  If  any,  included  in  "other  countries." 

Late  in  1940  the  British  Government  allocated  L300,000  ($1,208,000) 
for  the  purchase  of  Peruvian  cotton  directly  from  growers.    Due  to  a 
scarcity  of  desired  qualities  in  the  hands  of  producers,  however,  only 
tl70,000  ($634,000)  of  this  sum  had  heen  used  hy  the  middle  of  April  1941. 
It  is  believed  that  the  remainder  will  be  applied  to  purchases  of  the  new 
crop  now  entering  the  market. 
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Domestic  mill  consumption  in  1940  was  estimated  at  about  33,450 
bales.    Total  stocks  of  cotton  in  Peru  on  April  10,  1941,  amounted  to 
93,000  bales. 

Prices  of  Tanguis  cotton  on  the  Peruvian  Cotton  Exchange  averaged 
S/54.91  per  quintal  (8.33  cents  per  pound)  during  March  against  S/52.98 
(8.04  cents)  in  February  and  5/60.16(9.61  cents)  in  March  1940.  Pima 
prices  averaged  S/72.60  (10.95  cents)  in  February  1941,  against  s/66.18 
(10.58  cents)  a  year  earlier. 

Insect  damage  to  the  1941-42  crop  has  been  smaller  than  in  recent 
years.    A  shortage  of  water  in  the  lea  Valley  may  bring  some  reduction 
in  yield  in  that  area.    The  condition  of  the  Peruvian  crop  as  a  whole  was 
satisfactory  at  the  end  of  April  and  is  expected  to  about  equal  the 
1940-41  crop  of  383,000  bales.    Sales  of  the  1941-42  crop  are  well  ahead 
of  last  year  and  by  Hay  15,  amounted  to  about  115,000  bales  or  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  prospective  crop.    Although  cotton  is  picked  in  Peru 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  enters  commercial 
channels  between  May  and  September. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  ... 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1938-39,  1939-40,  and  August  1  to  June  5,  1939-40  and  1940-41  a/ 


Country  to 

Year  ended  July  31 

AUgUSt  1- 

■June  5 

which  exported 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1939-40  ! 

1940-41 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 

United  Kingdom   

Continental  Europe   

478 
1,792 

2,019 
2,478 

1,948 
2,430 

362 
197 

Total  Europe   

Japan   

Other  countries   

2,270 
905 
393 

4,497 
960 
990 

4,378 
888 
921 

559 
■  108 
307 

Total   

Linters   

3,568 
215 

6,447 
0 

6,187 

301 

974 
20 

Total,  excluding  linters   

J^qVI   it      Cf                    „_J       ...  J.   1 

3,353 

6,447 

5,886 

954 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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FRUITS,    IIGET'ABLES,     AND  NUTS 

RECORD  UNSOLD  BALANCE  OF  APPLES 
AVAILABLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ij   .   .  . 

The  unsold  balance  of  apples  in  British  Columbia  as  of  May  17  has 
been  estimated  at  646,006  boxes  compared  with  only  28,037  boxes  for  the 
same  date  in  1940,  according  to  a  report  of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit 
Board.    It  consisted  largely  of  Newtowns,  Wine  saps,  and  Mcintosh,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  Delicious  and  Staynan.    Marketings  for  the  1940-41 
season  show  a  substantial  increase  in  shipments  to  other  parts  of  Canada 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  the  volume  moving  into  export.     Shipments  to 
canneries  were  below  those  of  previous  seasons.    The  1940-41  apple  crop 
has  now  been  placed  at  5,249,000  boxes  or  about  95  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction for  the  previovis  season.  The  crop,  however,  was  substantially 
above  the  average  of  about  4,820,000  boxes  produced  in  the  five  seasons, 
1931-32  to  1935-36,  and  reflects  the  rising  trend  in  apple  production  in 
British  Columbia.    Exports  accounted  for  18  percent  of  the  total,  domes- 
tic shipments  of  fresh  fruit  69  percent,  and  cannery  shipments  for  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  crop.    The  unsold  balance  represents  12  percent  of 
the  crop. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA:    Estimated  distribution  of  1940-41  apple  crop 


Variety  : 

Estimated  ! 

Estimated 

shipments 

Balance 

production  ! 

Domestic 

Export 

Cannery 

Total 

unsold 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

boxes  : 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

1940-41  : 

V/ealthy  ; 

302  ; 

300 

2 

0 

302 

0 

Mcintosh  .......... 

1,995 

1,813 

50 

0 

1,863 

132 

Jonathan   

618  : 

130 

452 

36 

618 

0 

E.  Sundries   

37 

31 

6 

0 

37 

0 

Delicious   

859 

400 

402 

0 

802 

57 

Romes   

236 

236 

0 

0 

236 

0  , 

Stayman  

107 

98 

W 

1 

99 

8 

Winesap  

302 

63 

27 

0 

90 

212 

Newtown   

461 

204 

20 

a/ 

225 

:  236 

Others   

332 

331 

1 

331 

a/  _ 

Total   

5.249 

3.606 

959 

38 

4.603 

646 

Total: 

1939-40   

5,515 

2,587 

2,722 

178 

5,487 

28 

1938-39   

i  5,567 

;  2,562 

2,873 

113 

5,548 

19 

1937-38   

j  5,326 

;  2,588 

2,568 

97 

_  5,253 

73 

1936-37   

4,  236 

•  2.255 

1.898 

83 

4.236 

0 

Report  of  British  Columbia  Fruit  Board,     a/  Less  than  500  boxes. 


if  Prepared  by  Samuel  I.  Katz,  Junior  Agricultural  Economist. 
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Total  domestic  shipments  of  the  1940-41  harvest  totaled  ^.OOO 
boxes,  an  increase  of  39  percent  over  shipments  for  the  oo-respondxng 
period  in  1939-40.    Of  this,  about  two-thirds  were  snippe d  to  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.     The  substantial  increase  in  shipments  to 
Canada  was  due  to:   (a)  increased  business  activity  ca used  by  the  wartime 
industrial  expansion;  and  (b)  the  small  apple  crop  in  tni  area^ 
tion  of  apples  in  the  four  eastern  Provinces  (Ontario.  Queoec,  ma  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick)  amounted  to  only  1,811,600  barrels    or  only  49  percent 
of  the  1939-40  crop.     This  reduction  was  largely  due  to  tne  wry  short 
crop  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  production  was  only  900,000  barrels .  or  the 
smallest  crop  reported  since  1925-27.     The  record  crop  in 
1939-^0  left  the  trees  in  a  weakened  condition  and  partly  accounted  tor 
the  light  set  in  the  spring  of  1940.    Heavy  gales,  which  swept  up  the 
northeastern  coast  on  September  16,  1940,  further  reduced  the  crop  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:     Distribution  of  domestic  shipments  of  apples 
to  May  17,  1941,  by  Provinces  o Jj^ij^tion ,  "vit'n  comPari^°^ 


Variety  ■ 

British  . 

Alberta*. 

Columbia: 

1,000  : 

1,000  i 

1940-41  | 

boxes 

boxer.  ■ 

Wealthy. . • 

8 

109  : 

Mcintosh. | 

162  I 

452  \ 

Jonathan. . 

8  : 

36  • 

Delicious 

53  ' 

64  ■ 

Homes .... 

51 

50  ' 

Stayman. . 

11 

13 

Wine sap .  . 

3 

3 

Newt  owns . 

104 

39 

Others.  .  . 

;  29 

:  97 

Total. .  . 

:  429 

863 

Total: 

1939-40 

288 

j  751 

1938-39 

287 

699 

1937-38 

365 

647 

1936-37 


192 


605 


Saskat- 
chewan 


Manitoba 


1,000 

boxes 
88 
392 
20 
75 
65 
21 
4 
28 

 119 

813 


735 
628 
625 
557 


Ontario 


1,000 
boxes 
75 
314 
43 
38 
56 
21 
2 
9 
94 


652 


528 
513 
490 
428 


1,000 
boxes 
9 

117 
16 
113 
8 
8 
21 
6 

 11 

309 


89 
157 
158 
170 


Quebec 


Maritime 
ovinces 


1,000 
boxes 
11 
359 
7 
22 
5 
14 
5 
10 
13 


446 


164 
252 
279 
276 


1,000 

boxes 
~  0 
16 
0 
35 
«/ 
10 
25 


94 


33 
25 
24 
27 


Total 


1,000 
boxes 


300 
1 , 812 
130 

400 
236 
98 
63 
204 
363 


3j606. 


2,587 
2,562 
2,588 
2,255 


Rip~o~rTof "British  Columbia  Fruit  Board'    ]J  Less  than  500  boxes. 

Export  shipments,  on  the  other  hand,  totaled  only  959,435  boxes, 
-hich  was'only  35  percent  of  the  volume  shipped  in  1939-40      ^he  Lnited 
States  was  the  leading  export  outlet  for  the  first  time  "  the  past  <*) 
years    taking  653,162  boxes  or  68  percent  of  the  total.     Shipments  to  the 
Sited  states  consisted  largely  of  Jonathans    with  some  Vicious  and 
Mcintosh  included  in  the  total.    Exports  to  South  America,  consisting 
eSost  entirely  of  Delicious,  were  considerably  above  those  in  previou 
years.    An  important  contributing  factor  to  this  e^ansion^s  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  exchange  depreciated  to  the  point  where  the  Canadian 
lollar  was  at  a  discount  of  about  10  percent  in  terms  of  tne  American 
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dollar,  and  this  gave  Canadian  shippers  an  advantage  over  American  exporters 
in  South  American  markets.    The  reduction  in  total  exports  was  due  to  the 
very  sharp  curtailment  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  normally 
took  around  2  million  boxes  annually. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA:     Exports  of  apples  by  varieties  and  countries 


United  \ 
Kingdom  • 

South  j 
Africa: 

South  ■ 
America: 

United  : 
States  '- 

Other  ; 

Exports  by 

Variety  j 

coun-  ■ 
tires  j 

Total  i 

A  ViailT/ 10, 

port/S  : 

yju  l  v  o 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes  : 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes  : 

JJKJ  AC  C 

1940-41  : 

Wealthy. . . . ; 
Mcintosh. . . " 
Jonathan. . . 

0  i 
0  ; 
o  ': 

o: 

10,925: 
17,365 

oi 

14, 

0 

750  • 
31,626  ; 
432,151  i 

710 : 
7,972: 
2,468' 

1,460^ 
50,537 
451,984 

710  • 
18,390  : 
12,893  i 

0 

521 
6,940 

E.  Sundries 
Spitzenberg 
Delicious , . 

0 

c 

0 

0 
0 
750 

0 
0 

195,797 

5,771  ' 

0 

182,864 

■ 

22,800 

5,776 
402,211 

0  : 
66  : 

| 152,933  ' 

5 

292 
66,414 

Stayman. . . . 
Wine sap .... 
Newtown. . . . 

0 

0 

657 

0 

1,150 
1,885 

C 

[  0 
:  0 

0 
0 

:  0 

32 
26,132 
,  17,252 

32 

\  27,282 
!  19,795 

:  30 

:  8,714 
:  4,971 

2 

18,568 
14,824 

Total  

657 

32.075 

:  195,811 

:  653,162 

■  77,730 

: 959.435 

'107,566 

•  1,000 

';  1,000 

:  1,000 

i  1,000 

•  i,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  . 

1,000 

Total: 

;  boxes 

■  boxes 

:  boxes 

1  boxes 

;  boxes 

;  boxes 

•  boxes 

boxes 

1939-40.  . 
1938-39 . . 
1937-38. . 
1936-37. . 

j  2,350 
:  2,433 
!  2,355 
■  1,726 

43 

:  54 
:  47 

:  46 

;  134 
100 
26 
46 

:  125 
:  46 
:  2 
18 

:  0 
:  0 
:  0 
:  0 

■  ~2,722 

•  2.873 

•  2, 568 
:  1,898 

:  1,168 
j  1,553 
:  1,289 
:  975 

1  1,429 
:  1,273 
:  1,280 
■  92? 

Report  of  British  Columbia  Fruit  Board 


Exports  of  Brit 
by  the  British  Columbi 
1940-41  season.  This 
(of  50  pounds)  as  repo 
terms  of  boxes,  import 
States  Bureau  of  Forei 
boxes.  The  difference 
data  in  terms  of  boxes 
import  figure  includes 
tion  to  exports  report 


ish  Columbia  apples  to  the  United  States,  as  reported 
a  Fruit  Board,  amounted  to  653,162  boxes  in  the 
compares  with  United  States  imports  of  568,041  bushels 
rted  in  official  United  States  import  statistics.  In 
s  from  Canada,  according  to  data  gathered  by  the  United 
gn  and  Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  to  around  657,852 
between  the  Canadian  export  and  United  States  import 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
a  small  volume  of  fruit  shipped  from  Ontario  in  addl- 
ed from  British  Columbia. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  1940-41  apple -marketing  season,  considerable 
uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  Canadian  apple  industry.    The  total  crop  was 
substantially  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  prospects  for  exports, 
which  usually  account  for  around  half  of  the  crop,  were  unfavorable.  The 
major  marketing  problem  was  in  British  Columbia  where,  in  contrast  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  central  Canada,  the  crop  was  about  normal.    By  August  it  was 
apparent  that  British  purchases  would  be  less  than  those  in  the  previous 
year,  trade  sources  estimating  a  movement  of  around  2  million  boxes.    1  e 
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British  Ministry  of  Food  indicated  that  the  volume  of  proposed  British 
purchases  of  apples  would  "be  announced  "by  the  end  of  August  1940.  Never- 
theless, August  and  then  September  passed  without  word  from  the  British 
Government  as  to  when  the  issiiance  of  import  permits  would  "begin.  In 
September,  the  Canadian  Government  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
3ritish  Columbia  Fruit  Board  to  purchase  up  to  1,750,000  boxes  of  apples 
of  specified  grades  and  varieties,  with  prices  ranging  from  $1.12  a  box 
for  extra- fancy  Delicious  to  73  cents  a  "box  for  "c!l -grade  Staymans. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  apples  from  Canada  by  months, 


average  1931-32  to  1935-36,  annual  1938-39  to  1940-41 


Month 

1931-32  to  ■ 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1935-36 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

July   

T 

,X  i 

0 

0 

0 

August  

101 

3,008 

2,115 

September   

431 

3,508 

3,098 

17,810 

October   

477 

1,479 

547 

294,954 

November   

149 

8,918 

10,512 

116,748 

December   

70 

9,098 

10 , 809 

68,731 

January   

134 

7,866 

22,596 

55 , 510 

February  

58 

5,607 

19,919 

12,173 

March   

130 

7,260  . 

26,541 

0 

April  

523 

0 

11,604 

May  

237 

;  1 

'  0 

June   

1 

C 

i  1,240 

Total  

2,312 

:  46,745 

:  106,968 

568,041 

Bureau  of  foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    Bushels  of  50  pounds. 


By  October  the  possibility  of  exporting  Canadian  apples  to  Great 
Britain  was  waning  and  it  had  become  apparent  that,  at  "best,  the  volume 
moving  to  England  would  he  very  limited.    Furthermore,  Canadian  sales  to 
United  States' markets  were  increasing  in  volume.    In  view  of  this,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  a  representative  into 
British  Columbia  to  investigate  the  situation,  particularly  as  to  the  vol- 
ume available  for  export  and  prospective  exports  to  this  country.    It  was 
found  that  British  Columbia  had  "between  2  and  3  million  boxes  of  apples 
of  varieties,  grades,  and  sizes  that  would  "be  acceptable  to  American  mar- 
kets.   In  view  of  this  information  and  the  active  shipments  during  October 
of  British  Columbia  Jonathans  into  this  country,  two  representatives 
were  sent  by  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Ottawa.     Out  of 
discussions  with  Canadian  officials  came  an  understanding  that  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  would  not  exceed  a  maximum 
of  around  650,000  boxes.    This  arrangement  has  "been  respected  by  Canadian 
shippers  within  limits  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. 
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Several  factors  contributed  to  the  abnormally  heavy  export  of 
British  Columbia  apples  to  this  country.     In  the  first  place,  the  West 
Coast  Jonathan  crop  ran  heavily  to  large-size  fruit,  while  British 
Columbia  had  a  large  supply  of  preferred  sizes,  a  fact  that  served  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  American  trade,  particularly  the  Midwestern 
markets,  in  British  Columbia  supplies.    According  to  trade  information, 
the  satisfactory  outturn  of  early  shipments  from  British  Columbia  stimu- 
lated increased  interest.    A  second  factor  was  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  discount  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  the  American  dollar, 
Canadian  exporters  received  a  premium  which  was  almost  equal  to  the 
American  duty.     Finally,  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  did  not  take  its  nor- 
mal supply  of  Jonathans  accounted  for  the  accumulation  of  surplus  sup- 
plies in  British  Columbia,. 

The  bulk  of  Canadian  shipments  to  this  country  consisted  of 
Jonathans,  which  went  largely  to  the  important  Jonathan-consuming  markets 
in  the  Middle  West.     The  bulk  of  auction  sales  were  at  Chicago.     In  view 
of  the  absence  of  certain  essential  statistical  and  marketing  information, 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  precisely  the  effect  of  British  Columbia 
imports  on  apple  prices  in  this  country.     The  total  volume  of  imports 
from  Canada  amounted  to  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  commercial  crop.     The  bulk  of  imports,  consisting  largely  of 
Jonathans,  was  concentrated  largely  on  the  Chicago  and  certain  midwestern 
markets.     They  represented  an  appreciable  percentage  of  total  Jonathan 
offerings  on  the  Chicago  auction  during  the  season.     On  the  other  hand, 
liberal  supplies  of  low-priced  citrus  at  Chicago  during  Dart  of  the  period 
when  Canadian  arrivals  were  heaviest  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
demand  for  apples.      The  abnormal  distribution  of  sizes  in  the  northwest 
Jonathan  crop  is  an  additional  factor  contributing  to  difficulty  in  mar- 
keting the  1940  Jonathan  crop. 

Analysis  of  Chicago  auction  returns  on  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  Jonathans  indicate  that  from  the  end  cf  September  to  the  end  of 
the  year  the  weighted  weekly  average  prices  for  British  Columbia  apples 
for  this  period  were  generally  above  those  for  Washington  apples.  This 
was  due  in  considerable  extent  to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia  offer- 
ings were  largely  in  the  1.38- to- 21 6  size  range,  while  Washington  offer- 
ings included  a  considerable  volume  of  large-sized  fruit,  125' s  and 
larger,  which  are  generally  discounted.    Another  fact  apparent  from  an 
analysis  of  weekly  Chicago  auction  returns  is  that  British  Columbia  Jona- 
thans outsold  those  from  Washington  of  a  comparable  grade  and  size  in  a 
number  of  instances.     The  extent  to  which  this  took  place  is  indicated 
in  the  tables  on  pages  971  and  972,  which  compare  auction  prices  by  weeks. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  it  appears  that  reports  current  in  the 
trade  to  the  effect  that  British  Columbia  apples  were  underselling  those 
from  Washington  did  not  correspond  to  auction  market  values  ruling  during 
the  season. 
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APPLES:    Comparison  of  weekly  prices  of 
British  Columbia  Jonathans  on  Chicago 


extra  fancy 

auction  "by 


Week  ended 


September  2J 

Washington  .  

British  Columbia 

October  1+ 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  11 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  16 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  25 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  1 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  8 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  15 

Washington  . .  

British  Columbia 

November  22 

Washington   , 

British  Columbia 

November  29 

Washington   , 

British  Columbia 

December  6 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  13 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  20 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  2J 

Washington   

British  Columbia 


Average 
a/ 


Washington  and 
sizes,  I9I+O 


Dol- 
lars 

1.70 
1.82 

1.76 
1.71 

1.45 
1.55 

1.35 
1.56 

1.3S 
1.51 

1.31 
1.57 

1.58 
I.63 

1.^7 
I.76 

I.83 
1.85 

1.53 
I.65 

1.6s 
1.62 


1.1+ 
1.7 


1.60 
1.51 

I.*7 
1.61+ 


Size 


JL2JL 


Dol- 
lars 


1.71 

1.66 
1.65 

l.Ug 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.77 
1.70 

1.55 
1.7^ 


1.44 
1.48 

1.56 


1.35 
1.40 
1.42 


158 


Dol- 
lars 


1.88 

1.8H 
I.76 

1.57 
1.58 

1.40 
1.59 

1.52 
1.58 

1.32 
1.62 

I.67 
1.72 

1.55 
1.70 

1.89 
1.95 

I.65 
1.76 

1.78 
1.79 

1.56 
1.83 

1.62 

1.58 

I.63 
1.88 


152 


Dol- 
lars 


1.98 
1.88 

1.87 
1.78 

1.62 
1.62 

1.45 
I.65 

1.55 
1.6l 

1.37 
1.70 

1.58 
1.73 

1.55 
1.90 

1.92 
1.95 

1.68 
1.81 

1.83 
1.82 

1.66 
1.85 

1.71 
I.63 

I.63 
1.84 


Dol- 
lars 


1.95 
1.88 

1.81+ 
1.75 

1.60 
1.6l 

1.50 
I.63 

1.52 
1.58 

1.1+0 
1.65 

1.55 
1.65 

1.55 
1.85 

1.88 
1.91 

1.66 
1.73 

1.78 
1.66 

1.62 
1.78 

1.67 
1.53 

1.63 

i-Zi 


ill 


Dol- 
lars 


1.76 
1.80 

1.71 
1.66 

1.1+8 
1.50 

1.30 
1.48 


I.38 

1.46 


1.28 
1.1+6 

1.30 
1.50 

1.55 
1.68 

1.67 
1.66 

1.1+8 
1.58 

1.1+8 
1.56 

1.32 
1.57 

1.1+0 
I.36 

1.52 

i.JiZ 


200 


Dol- 
lars 


1.56 


1.56 
1.56 

1.1+5 
1.1+0 

1.22 
I.36 

1.24 
1.30 

1.28 
1.32 


1.3S 

1.1+0 
1.1+9 

1.57 
1.54 

1.29 
1.1+9 


1.33 
1.1+2 


1.27 
1.1+3 

1.20 
1.28 

1.1+2 
1.38 


Dol- 
lars 


1.1+9 


1.51 
1.1+8 

1.30 
1.34 

1.12 
1.27 

1.12 
1.18 

1.20 
1.23 

1.20 
1.28 

1.30 
1.1+0 

1.50 
1.1+1+ 

1.27 
1.39 

1.30 
1.32 

1.50 
I.36 

1.00 
1.20 

1.32 
1V£ 


Chicago  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Reporter,    a/  Weighted,  all  sizes. 
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APPL3S:    Comparison  of  weekly  prices  of  fancy  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  Jonathans  on  Chicago  auction  "by  sizes, 19^-0 


Week  ended 


Average! 

Size 

125  ! 

13S  : 

150  ! 

l63  ! 

175 

:  200 

:  21b 

Dol-  J 
lars  J 

1.51  s 
1.66  : 

Dol-  ; 
lars  ! 

1.51! 

Dol-  : 
lars  i 

1.6l: 
1.65: 

Dol-  ! 
lars  ! 

1.61+1 

1.70! 

Dol-  . 
lars  ! 

1.60! 
1.70s 

Dol- 
lars 

1.52! 
I.65. 

'Dol- 
:lars  ' 

1.1+0! 

,Dol- 
'lars 

1.35 

1.39  J 
1.51  • 

1.1+Os 

1.U8: 
1.53: 

1.51+i 
1.56s 

1.511 
1.561 

'  1.68 
1.1+81 

:  1.1+2, 
1.1+2! 

:  I.U5 
I.36 

1.29  ' 
1.3S  < 

1.27! 

1.36: 
1.38: 

1.381 

1.42! 

1.37! 
l.i+li 

1.35! 
1.3^! 

!  1.26. 
,  1.26! 

:  1.20 
1.20 

1.15  « 

1.33  ! 

1.135 

1.21: 
I.36: 

1.27: 

1.39! 

1.2I+! 
1.361 

1.161 
1.281 

!  1.07! 
,  1.18s 

1.03 
1.11+ 

1.11  ! 
1.32  J 

1,13S 

1.17  s 
1.37: 

1.17s 
1.5! 

1.17! 

1.38s 

1.10: 

1.26. 

1.08: 
1.16: 

1.00 
1.05 

0.  99  i 

1.  Uo  : 

1.03! 

1.07: 
l.l+Ss 

1.151 

1.1+7; 

1.17  s 

1.1+3! 

1.12! 
1.271 

'  1.021 
,  l.l6l 

1.02 
1.12 

1.31  : 

1.1+1+  ! 

'  1.3^! 

.  1.38s 
1.53! 

1.3s. 
1.53! 

,  1.38s 

1.51! 

1.25: 
1.37! 

,  1.20: 
1.25' 

1.15 
1.15 

1.37  i 
1.52  : 

1.1+6: 

'  1.1+8: 
1.63: 

1.1+8' 

1.65: 

1.1+8! 
1.59: 

1.35! 
1.1+7! 

1.28: 
1.37! 

1.17 
1.29 

1.53  ! 
1.57  : 

-  1.53 

!  1.6l! 
1.65! 

1.65 

1.66: 

:  1.60 
I.611 

I  1.55 
1.1+91 

:  1.38, 
-  1.39! 

,  1.28 
1.3* 

1.19  : 
1.1+3  ! 

,  1.21. 

,  1.28! 
:  1.53! 

1.29 
1.55 

:  I.26 
:  1.51! 

,  1.22: 
:  1.1+0 

:  1.22! 
:  1.3l+i 

1.15 
1.28 

1.35  i 
1.33 

!  1.28 

1  l.l+l! 
!  l.l+l! 

1.1+1+ 
1.1+1+ 

1  1.39 
;  l.l+ll 

!  1.27 
:  1.3O' 

!  1.12' 
!  1.23! 

!  1.08 
1.19 

1.16 
1.30 

!  1.13 

!  I.l6l 
I  1.1+0! 

1.19 
l.l+U 

!  1.21 
;  1.1+1 

:  1.11+. 
:  1.28 

:  1.16: 
:  1.21! 

1.02 

1.1+5 

1.19 
,  1.2s 

!  1.13 

!  1.20: 
:  1.37 

:  1.27 
!  1.39 

!  1.27 

l  1.31 

;  1.27 
:  I.23 

:  1.12: 
!  1.17! 

'  0.95 

1.08 

:  1.12 
1.25 

1  l.l!+ 

5  - 

!  1.16, 

:  l.l+5i 

1  1.18 

1.1+0 

1  1.15 

!  1.32! 

!  1.20: 
:  1.20: 

!  1.00: 
1.08! 

0.88 
1.02 

Sep tern per  27 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  1+ 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  11 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

October  18 

Washington  

British  Columbia 

October  25 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  1 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  8 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  15 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  22 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

November  29 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  6 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  13 

Washington   

British  Columbia 

December  20 

Washington  

British  Columbia 

December  27 

Washington  

British  Columbia 


Chicago  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Reporter,    a/  Weighted,  all  sizes. 
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HEAVIER  APPLE  CROP 

LIGHTER  APRICOT  AMD  PEACH  CROPS 

EXPECTED  IN  SPAIN   


Early  reports  indicate  that  the  1941  deciduous-fruit  crops  in 
Spain  are  expected  to  "be  about  normal,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  apple  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  "be  heavier  than  that  of  last  year,  while  apricots  and  -peaches 
are  expected  to  he  in  shorter  supply.    Fruit  prices  generally  are  expected 
to  be  better  than  the  low  returns  received  last  season,  and  growers  are  re- 
ported to  be  giving  the  trees  more  care  this  year.    A  number  of  difficul- 
ties have  been  confronting  fruit  growers.     The  destruction  caused  by  the  war 
in  Spain  (1936-1939)  has,  of  course,  not  yet  been  repaired,  and  conditions 
in  the  fruit  industry,  which  were  disorganized  by  the  hostilities,  have 
not  yet  returned  to  normal.     Supplies  of  fertilizers  are  inadequate  and  a 
shortage  of  insecticides  exists,  although  the  extensive  use  of  sprays  is 
not  practiced  by  Spanish  deciduous- fruit  growers.     Should  serious  insect 
infestation  develop,  the  crops,  especially  in  certain  sections,  might  be 
substantially  reduced.     Transportation  difficulties  have  been  seriously 
interfering  with  the  exportation  of  various  fruits. 


SPAIN:    Production  of  specified  deciduous  fruits, 
averages  1928-1930,  1931-1935,  annual  1940-1941 


Fruit 


Averages 


1928-1930 


1931-1935 


1940  a./ 


/ 


1941  a/ 


Apples. , 
Pears. . , 
Peaches 


Apricots, 

Plums 

Cherries, 


1,000  bushels 


1.000  bushels 


1,000  bushels 


5,555 
3,156 
2,614 


5,315 
3,255 
3,014 


5,500 
3,  300 
3,100 


1.000  bushels 


6,900 
3,300 
2,300 


Short  tons 

101,382 
46,738 
44,492 


Short  tons 


86,970 
52,381 
41 , 640 


Short  tons 


87,000 


55,100 
44,100 


Short  tons 

77,200 
55,100 
44,100 


American  consulate  general,  Barcelona.  Apples  and  peaches,  bushels  of 
48  pounds:  pears,  bushels  of  50  pounds, 
a/  Preliminary. 


The  1941  Spanish  apple  crop  is  forecast  at  around  5,900,000  bushels, 
or  about  25  percent  above  that  of  the  previous  year  and  nearly  30  percent 
larger  than  the  1931-1935  average  production.    Although  apples  are  produced 
throughout  Spain,  production  is  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
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certain  northern  and  eastern  producing  sections.     Cider  apples  are  grown 
largely  in  the  north  of  Spain,  especially  in  &alicia,  Asturias,  and 
Vizcaya. 

According  to  official  statistics  covering  the  year  1935,  Spain  had 
a  total  of  3,583,515  trees,  of  which  nearly  10  percent  were  located  in  the 
Province  of  Vizcaya,  6  percent  in  Alicante,  and  just  under  6  percent  in 
Barcelona.    An  estimate  for  1940  places  the  total  number  of  trees  at  only 
slightly  less  than  in  1935. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1941  pear  crop  placed  production 
at  3,300,000  bushels,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  year  and 
about  2  percent  above  the  average  1931-1935  yield.    Total  pear  trees  in 
1935  were  estimated  at  2,501,201,  of  which  almost  9  percent  were  in  the 
Province  of  Zaragoza  and  7  percent  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona. 

The  peach  crop,  estimated  at  2,300,000  bushels,  is  about  25 
percent  below  the  1940  production  and  24  percent  less  than  the  average 
crop  for  the  1931-1935  period.    The  Province  of  Barcelona  is  the  princi- 
pal producing  section,  having  42  percent  of  the  total  trees  in  1935, 
followed  in  order  by  the  Provinces  of  Murcia,  Tarragona,  and  Hue sea.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  75  percent  of  the  crop  consists  of  early-white 
and  the  remaining  25  percent  of  late  yellow  varieties  of  peaches. 

A  short  apricot  crop  is  also  in  prospect.     The  1941  production  is 
estimated  at  around  77,200  short  tons,  or  13  percent  below  the  harvest 
of  the  previous  year  and  11  percent  less  than  the  1931-1935  average. 
Compared  with  the  1928-1930  average,  the  decline  is  nearly  25  percent. 
Apricots  are  produced  largely  in  the  Provinces  of  Murcia,  the  Belearic 
Islands,   and  Valencia. 

Production  of  both  plums  and  cherries  will  be  about  the  same  as 
the  1940  crops,  or  about  55,100  and  44,100  short  tons,  respectively. 
The  Provinces  of  Barcelona,  Zaragoza,  and  Burgos  reported  the  largest 
number  of  plum  trees  in  1935,  while  Burgos,  Oviedo,  and  Barcelona  were 
the  leading  cherry-producing  Provinces. 

Spain  is  a  relatively  minor  deciduous- fruit  exporter  (with  the 
exception  of  fresh  grapes)  and  only  limited  quantities  of  these  fruits 
have  been  shipped  out  of  the  country  in  the  past.     The  bulk  of  exports  in 
the  fresh  state  normally  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  fruit 
pulp  was  shipped  to  Germany  for  the  processing  and  preserving  industry. 
The  bulk  of  exports  moves  out  between  June  and  September.     The  export 
outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  rather  uncertain.     Pood  supplies  in 
Spain  at  present  are  so  short  that  it  would  appear  likely  that  the  1941 
crops  will  be  consumed  largely  within  the  country,  either  f~ssh  or  in 
the  making  of  cider  or  preserves.     Domestic  prices  are  expect to  be 
substantially  above  those  of  last  year.     Transportation  difficulties  and 
Government  controls  over  exports  are  also  likely  to  hinder  any  appreciable 
export  movement. 
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SPAIN:    Exports  of  specified  deciduous  fruits, 
calendar  year  193 5  and  April -Dec ember  1939 


Fruit 

1935 

April-Dec . 
1939 

Fruit 

1935 

April-Dec . 
1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

"bushels 

"bu  shel  s 

short  tons 

short  tons 

4 

2 

Apples   

4 

0 

4 

1 

11  ' 

0 

Other  fresh. . 
Fruit  pulp . . . 

1 

29 

1 
18 

American  consulate  general,  Barcelona. 


CANADIAN  FRUIT  AKD  VEGETABLE 
DUTY  VALUATION   

CANADA:    Record  of  seasonal  advanced  valuation  for  calculating  duty 


on  imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  1941 


Commodity 

Ad vanced 
valuation 

Date 
established 

Date 
cancelled 

Region 
affected 

Cents  per  pound 
1.6 
1.0 
0.8 

Ma  y  9 
'     May  15 
:    May  15 

Western  Canada 
Ontario-Ouebec 
Ontario-Cuebec 

Cabbage   

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue,  Canada. 


CHILEAN  DRY-BEAL"  EXPORTS 
GREaTLY  REDUCED  .   .  . 

The  loss  of  European  export  markets  now  under  blockade  and  a  shortage 
of  cargo  space  for  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  create  a 
dry-bean  surplus  problem  in  Chile,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     In  recent  years,  about  30  percent 
of  the  annual  production  has  been  exported,  principally  to  European  coun- 
tries.   The  loss  of  export  markets  on  the  Continent  of  Earope  in  1940  was 
more  than  offset  by  increased  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.  European 
markets  accounted  for  71  percent  of  total  exports  in  1939  and  72  percent  in 
1940. 

British  purchases  are  expected  to  be  smaller  because  of  a  shortage 
of  shipping  facilities.    Switzerland  and  Spain  have  shown  an  interest  in 
Chilean  beans,  but  quantities  purchased  will  depend  upon  navicerts  issued 
by  British  blockade  authorities.    Cuba,  the  Caribbean  area,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Canada,  are  expected  to  take  a  major  portion  of  the  red  kidney  and 
red  Mexican  beans.    Exports  of  other  colored  varieties  are  permitted  only 
after  domestic  requirements  are  assured. 
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CHILE:    Dry-bean  exports  by  varieties,  1935  to  1940 
( In  bags  of  100  pounds)  


Varieti  es 

1935 

1935 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Leading  destinations 
in  1938  and  1939 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bags 

bags 

bags 

ba£"s 

bags 

bags 

Arroz  

240 

102 

333 

421 

206 

296 

Germany,  France,  Belgium 

Red  kidneys 
Cristales. . 

239 
99 

215 
139 

155 

205 

239 
130 

116 

93 

84 
183 

Mexico,  Cuba,  Jamaica 
Germany,  Cuba,  Netherlands 

Red  Mexican 

58 

42 

27 

25 

13 

9 

Cuba,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Colombia 

Pallares. . . 

32 

15 

18 

9 

9 

10 

Others  a/. . 

157 

43 

18 

23 

65 

181 

Germany,  France,  Belgium 

Total. . . . 

825 

55S 

755 

'  853 

'  502 

'    763  Germany,  France,  Cuba 

Compiled  from  Estadistica  Chilena  except  1939  and  1940  from  Resumen  de 
Exportaciones. 

a/  Mostly  unclassified  white  beans  (blancos);  1940  figure  includes  80,000 
bags  of  cranberry  and  bayos  (red)  beans,  destined  mainly  for  France. 


The  1940-41  crop  of  dry  beans  in  Chile  is  believed  to  be  about 
normal  (around  1,700,000  bags  of  100  pounds)  despite  excessive  rains  in 
central  Chile,  the  principal  producing  region,  during  April  and  early  May. 
The  bulk  of  the  beaks  are' usually  harvested  between  February  and  May.  Trade 
sources  estimate  the  1940-41  production  of  the  -principal  export  varieties 
as  follows:     arroz  (pea  beans)     463,000  bags;  cristales  (marrow)  143,000 
bags,  red  kidneys  77,000  bags,  and  red  Mexicans  11,000  bags.     In  former 
years,  oroduction  of  these  varieties  represented  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  crop. 

CHILE:     Dry-bean  acreage,  production,  and  exports, 

1934-35  to  1939-40   


Year  ;        Acreage  •  Production  a/  :  Exports    a/  V 


'                                     :     1.000  acres  •    1.000  bags  :  l.'OOO  bags 

1934-  35  ;  241  j  1,£34  j  525 

1935-  36  ;  182  ;  1,1131  \  5o6 

1935-37  ;  235  \  1,351  ;  756 

1937-38  ■  217  \  1,733  ;  853 

1933-39.  .'  j  197  j  1,573  502 

1930-40  :  237  :  2,0:34   733 


Compiled  from  Estadistica  Chilena  except  1939  and  1940  exports  from 
Resumen  de  Ekroort-aciones. 

a/  Bags  of  100  pounds,     b/  Calendar  years  1935  to  1940. 

Practical];?  all  of  the  exports  of  white  beans  (arroz,  cristales, 
milagros,  triguitos,  and  blancos)  are  normally  destined  for  European  mar- 
kets, while  red  kidneys  and  red  Mexicans  co*">r5  sa  the  bvdk  oi  ^..'iipmonts 
to  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  mainly  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hex:  co,  and  the 
United  States.     Colored  varieties,  especially  frutillos  and  araucanos 
(both  cranberry  beans)  are  favored  in  the  domestic  markets.     Exports  of 
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these  two  varieties  and  bayos  (red)  are"  subject  to  license.  Exports  of 
burritos  (gray)  and  coscorrones  (native  Chilean  beans)  are  prohibited. 

CHILE:    Dry-bean  exports  by  countries  of  destination, 
1937  to  1940  and  January-February  1941 


(In  bags  of  100  pounds) 

i  

Country                      j  1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

.  Jan. -Feb. 
,  1941 

Netherlands                                     •  "lid. 

Bags 

152,401 
180,912 
42,007 
59  547 

17,950 

Bags 

■245,247 
58,765 
11,571 
14  392 

26,848 

3ags 

126,376 
4,616 

410  937 
1 1  960 
16,642 

3ags 
.  25,752 

66,841 

453 , 221 

36x,255 

570, 531 

Cuba  [225, 294 

259,562 

21,153 
15,800 
25, 246 
10,446 
6^549 
53,404 

34,160 
38,250 
19,177 
7,199 
11,047 
9,090 
6,558 
19,681 

58,182 

5,247 
19,193 
14,850 
6,841 
3, 250 
11,428 

5,179 

5,571 
862 
1,149 

1,590 

Total  Western  Hemisphere. .  . .  :552,0b2 

392,200 

145,162 

118,991 

14,350 

2,204 

154 

Total  all  countries  :755,70C 

852,625 

506,571 

689,522 

108,943 

Compiled  from  Estadistica  Chilena,  1S37  to  1939.  Figures  for  1940  and 
1941  taken  by  the  consul  from  Kesumen  Mensual  de  Exportacion. 


Production  of  white  beans,  apparently  was  increased  this  year  in  . 
anticipation  of  continued  heavy  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.     The  es- 
timated current  crop  of  pea  beans  exceeds  1940  exports  of  296,000  bags  by 
about  56  percent.     Increased  production  and  reduced  export  outlets  for  this 
variety  have  caused  a  decline  in  price  from  about  190  pesos  per  100  kilos 
($4.45  per  100  pounds)  delivered  at  port,  in  the  middle  of  April  1940,  to 
about  155  pesos  ($3.63)  a  year  later.     On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  red 
kidney  beans,  the  principal  variety  exported  to  Western  Hemisphere  markets, 
showed  a  rise  from  170  to  315  pesos  ($3.98  to  $7.38)  during  the  same  period. 
Little  change  was  noted  in  prices  of  domestic  varieties  ranging  from  105 
to  115  pesos  ($2.46  to  $2.69)  for  araucanos  on  the  dates  mentioned  above 
and  from  115  to  150  pesos  ($2.69  to  $3.51)  for  frutillos. 


******* 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 
IN  EXPORTING-  COUNTRIES  l/  .  .  . 

The  dairy  situation  in  important  or  -potentially  important  non- 
European  exporting  countries  is  of  particular  significance  this  spring 
in  view  of  recent  war  developments.    Reports  received  indicate  that 
current  production  is  expanding  in  six  exporting  countries.     One  of  the 
most  important  features  is  the  plan  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
encourage  expansion  of  the  industry,  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  pro- 
duction and  exports  of  cheese  and  processed-milk  products. 

Dairy  production  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  always 
been  of  major  importance  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  hut  are  of  even 
more  importance  under  war  conditions.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  dairy 
products  from  those  countries  are  granted  priority  in  the  allotment  of 
shipping  space,  exports  have  continued  at  a  fairly  normal  rate  so  far, 
and  there  has  been  no  undue  accumulation  of  stocks,  although  plans  are 
being  made  to  store  supplies  under  emergency  conditions.     The  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  not  been  an  important  exporter  of  dairy  products  here- 
tofore, but  production  and  exports  of  butter  increased  substantially  in 
1939-40.     Cheese  production  also  increased,  but  exports  were  smaller 
than  in  1938-39.     In  Canada,  prospects  are  for  greatly  increased  cheese 
production  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  this  year  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  decrease  during  the  first  quarter. 


BUTTER:    Production  in  specified  no n- European  countries, 

1936-1940 


Country 

i  1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
Prel.' 

•  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

« pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

2,132 

2,286 

2,248 

2,294 

1,624 

1,786 

1,762 

1,808 

355 

372 

371 

, .  :  251 

247 

267 

268 

264 

68 

66 

76 

67 

64 

75 

82 

51 

60 

, .  j  434 

394 

430 

456 

476 

. .  :  411 

372 

410 

436 

456 

. .  :  372 

393 

365 

326 

348 

Union  of  South  Africa  a/, 

.  :  47 

43 

43 

..  :  32 

30 

30 

44 

Official  sources,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  League  of 
Nations  Yearbooks,     a/  Year  ended  June  30.    b/  Year  ended  March  31. 


1/  Prepared  by  Esther  H.  Johnson,  Junior  Agricultural  Economist. 
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CHEESE:    Production  in  specified  non-European  countries, 

 19  36-19  Up  


Country 


1936 


••Million 

; pounds 


United  States  a/»  : 

Canada  : 

Factory   : 

Argentina  a/   : 

Brazil  sj  : 

Uruguay  : 

Australia  b/   : 

Factory   : 

New  Zealand  c_/  : 

Union  of  South  Africa  a  /  d/  : 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
«&Le££fte.  of  nations  Yearbook,    a/  Factory.    VI  Tear  ended  June  30. 
c/  Year  ended  March  3.    d/  Year  ended  March  31  •  • 


6I+3 

120 
119 
72 
60 

39 
32 
19s 
11 


1937 


Millipn 
pounds 


6H9 
132 

131 

2U 

57 
11 
1+5 
i+h 
20  5 


193S 


Million 
pounds 


725 
125 
12U 

9^ 
59 

5o 
193 
12 


1939 


Million 
pounds 


703 
126 

125 
113 


66 

65 
191 


19  no 

Prel. 


Million 
pounds 

770 


1*3 
1U2 

117 


71 

70 
216 
14 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  Current  indications  of  production  s 
 this  year  or  season,  with  comparison  


0  far 


Country 


Period 


Butter  : 

United  States  : Jan. -Apr. 

Canada  :  Jan .  -Ap  r . 

Argent  ina  :  Jan .  -Mar , 

Australia  :  July-  Jan. 

New  Zealand  :Aug.-Apr< 

Union  of  South  Africa  : July-Jan. 

Cheese  : 

United  States   : Jan. -Apr. 

Canada  :  Jan .  -Ap  r . 

Argentina  ,  : Jan. -Feb, 

Aust  ral  ia  :  J  uly- Jan . 

New  Zealand  : Aug. -Apr. 

Union  of  South  Africa  : July-Jan. 

Condensed  milk  : 

United  States   : Jan. -Apr. 

Canada  :  Jan .  -Mar . 

Evaporated  milk  : 

United  States   : Jan. -Apr. 

Canada  :Jan.  -Mar . 


I9I+O 
(1939-lW) 


Million 

pounds 

51+g 

^7 
25 
•299 

a/  2g0 
b/  k 


211 
11 

21 

51 
190 
2 


a/ 


0/ 


13 
1 

759 
22 


19)41 
(191+0-I+1) 


Million 
pounds 
530 

53 
29 
25I+ 

295 
3 


a/ 
b/ 


a/ 
b/ 

sJ 

0/ 


232 
7 

26 
1+2 

239 
1 

32 
3 

goo 
29 


Percentage 
increase  + 
of  decrease 
last  year 


+  5.9 
+13.4 
+16.0 
-15.0 

+  5. l| 
-2^.0 

+10-0 

-36.7 
+23. s 
-17.6 

+26.0 
-50.0 

+152.1+ 
+126.1+ 

+5.4 
+29.7 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  G-radings  for  export,    b/  Exports,  c/  Case  goods  only. 
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CEZAMSRY  BUTTSR  AND  fACIOBY  CHEESE:  Stocks  in  specified  countries, 
 —   at  latest  date  shown   


Item 


Month  of 
estimate 


19^1 


Creamery  butter  ; 
Canada  

Argentina  , . . . : 

Australia  

New  Zealand   : 

factory  cheese  : 
Canada    : 

Argentina   February  28 1 

Australia  j  _  . 

New  Zealand   , .  •        March  31  ? 


1,000  pounds  :  lf000  pounds 


May  1 
March  31 

March  31 

May  1 


V 


10,527 
10,370 

b/ 
72,881 

1^,067 
^956 

507855 


9,984 
a/  7,113 

y 

cf  68,958 

15,299 
44,180 

*/ 

c/  35,811 


Compiled  from  official  sources,    a/  Available  for  distribution  4, 098,000 
pounds,  sold  for  export  3,014,000  pounds,    b/  Not  available,    c/  In  New 
Zealand  and  afloat. 

United  States 

Pasture  prospects  in  mid-May  appeared  to  be  favorable  for  milk 
production  in  most  of  the  centraland  western  areas,  but  were  less  favor- 
able at  that  time  in  important  eastern  and  northeastern  areas  extending 
westward  over  most  of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  according  to  reports  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    Milk  production  in  the  first  4 
months  of  the  year  totaled  36  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  5  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  1940.    On  May  1,  milk  production  per  cow  \\ras 
7  percent  above  19U0.    The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  of  2  years  and 
nver  kept  for  milk  on  January  1,  1941,  was  25,912,000,  an  increase  of 
2  percent  above  1940. 

In  connection  with  increased  export  needs,  especially  of  cheese 
and  evaporated  and  dried  milk,  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised  that  milk  production  be  ex- 
panded by  6  to  8  percent.     The  Department  believes  that  the  desired 
increase  in  total  milk  production  can  be  obtained  by  more  intensive 
feeding  and  less  culling  of  cows  so  that  the  usual  drop  in  production 
that  follows  the  spring  flush  season,  may  be  avoided,    A  somewhat  larg- 
er proportion  of  the'  milk  than  usual  should  be  diverted  to  cheese  and 
evaporated-milk  production  in  the  dairy  sections  of  New  York  State,  and 
in  the  middle  and  far  western  States,  which  have  access  to  milk-evapo- 
rating and  cheese-making  plants.    Butter  production  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1941  increased  6  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1940,  and  cheese 
production  10  percent,  while  the  production  of  condensed  milk  increased 
152  percent  and  evaporated  milk  5  percent  (canned  goods  only). 


Exports  of  dairy  products  from  the  United  States  are  rapidly 
expanding.    This  country  was  a  net  importer  of  butter  for  several  years 
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prior  to  1939,  "but  in  1939  exported  slightly  more  than  was  imported. 
Exports  were  very  small,  however,  in  relation  to  domestic  production. 
Imports  of  cheese  into  this  country  averaged  9  percent  of  consumption 
in  the  lC-year  period  1930-1939.    In  194C,  however,  imports  fell  over 
45  percent  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  European  sources  of  supply, 
and  production  increased  9  percent.    Evaporated-milk  exports  (case 
goods,  unskimmed)  increased  over  300  percent  in  1940  to  119  million 
poxinds,  and  condensed-milk  exports  increased  21  percent  to  27  million 
pounds.    A  still  further  increase  is  noted  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
when  exports  of  evaporated  milk  increased  164  percent,  and  those  of  con- 
densed milk  also  were  much  greater.    Asiatic  countries,  especially  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  British  Malaya,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  the 
chief  destination  for  processed  milk  in  the  early  months  of  1941.  3utter 
exports  during  this  period  totaled  655,000  pounds  or  4  percent  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1940,  while  cheese  exports  increased  to  225,000 
pounds  or  61  percent  more. 

Canada 

Better  feeding  of  dairy  cows  is  "being  urged  in  order  that  Canada, 
may  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  cheese  and  evaporated  milk, 
as  well  as  supply  Canadian  requirements  of  dairy  products.    An  order  in 
Council,  PC  3197  of  May  17,  enlarges  the  powers  of  the  Dairy  Pro ducts 
Board  to  enable  it  to  regulate  the  export  of  dairy  products  and  to  re- 
quire that  a  dairy  product  (presumably  milk)  be  delivered  for  manufacture 
into  a  particular  product  and  not  otherwise.     Thus,  if  supplies  of  cheese 
for  Britain  run  too  low  the  Board  could  divert  milk  from  Canadian  ice- 
cream factories  to  cheese  factories  or  perhaps  curtail  butter  production. 

Although  Canada  is  under  contract  to  sell  more  cheese  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  higher  price  in  the  year  that  began  April  1  than  in 
the  first  war  year,  production  in  the  first  4  months  of  1941  was  37  per- 
cent smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Many  cheese  factories  close  during 
the  winter  months,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  seasonal 
increase  in  production  in  the  second  quarter  cf  1941.    Heavy  production 
does  not  normally  begin  until  May.     Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline 
so  far  this  year  are  the  fact  that  the  differential  in  butter  and  cheese 
prices  on  a  butterfat  basis  was  5.87  cents  (5.34  American  cents)  in 
favor  of  butter,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  was  13.25  cents  (12.05  cents)  in 
favor  of  cheese.     Then,  too,  the  increase  in    the  British  price  of  cheese 
only  came  into  effect  April  1.     1/     Another  reason  for  the  decrease  may 
be  the  fact  that  the  feed  situation  in  Ontario  was  fairly  acute  before 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  Government  to  transport  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  feed  grains  from  the  head  of  the  G-reat  Lakes.    Eastern  Ontario 
is  chiefly  equipped  for  cheese  production,  and  70  percent  of  the  total 
output  of  Canada  is  produced  there. 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  2,  1940,  for  new  Canadian- 
British  cheese  agreement. 
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Butter  production  increased  13  percent  in  the  first  4  months  of 
1941  above  the  same  period  last  year.    The  order  fixing  maximum  "butter 
prices  was  revoked  May  1,  and  minimum  prices  were  fixed  "by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  May  13.     The  new  order  had  the  immediate  effect  of  raising 
prices  slightly.    Prices  were  already  higher  than  in  1940  as  a  result  of 
smaller  supplies  brought  about  by  increased  consumer  demand.     Stocka  of 
creamery  butter  in  cold  storage  on  May  1  were  5  percent  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier  and  stocks  of  cheese  9  percent  larger. 

There  was  a  large  increase  of  30  percent  in  the  production  of 
evaporated  milk  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  above  a  year  earlier. 
Production  of  condensed  milk  also  increased  greatly,  although  the  total 
was  relatively  small. 

Australia 

The  dairy  situation  in  Australia  has  improved  materially  since 
the  first  of  the  year.    Precipitation  in  March  was  above  average  through- 
out Australia.    Little  difficulty  had  been  experienced  through  February 
in  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  quantities  of  butter  available  for 
export  due  to  the  priority  permitted  dairy  products  in  the  allotment  of 
shipping  space.    Increased  shipping  difficulties  anticipated,  however, 
as  well  as  considerations  of  local  defense  and  food  distribution  under 
emergency  conditions,  emphasize  the  need  for  additional  cold-storage 
space  for  storing  butter  in  Australia. 

Butter  production  in  Australia  for  the  7  months  of  the  season 
through  January  totaled  254  million  pounds  or  15  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  months  of  1939-40.    Production  probably  has  increased  materi- 
ally since  then  as  a  result  of  the  better  grazing  conditions.  Cheese 
production  in  the  first  7  months  of  the  season  amounted  to  42  million 
pounds,  a  reduction  of  17.6  percent  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1939-40. 

New  Zealand 

Butter  production  late  in  the  fall  (April) ,  as  represented  by 
gradings  for  export,  was  declining  somewhat  as  compared  with  last  fall 
as  a  result  of  the  policy  to  stimulate  cheese  production,  but  the  total 
for  the  8-month  period  ended  with  April  reached  295  million  pounds,  or 
5  percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939-40. 

Cheese  gradings  in  April  for  export  were  15  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.    Gradings  for  the  9-month  period  amounted  to  239  million 
pounds,  and  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier  by  26  percent.     The  New 
Zealand  Government  is  endeavoring  to  increase  cheese  production  still 
further  and  may  succeed  in  increasing  it  50  percent,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  maximum  possible  under  current  conditions.     Stocks  of  butter  in 
store  on  March  31,  were  5  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  whereas 
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stocks  of  cheese  were  30  percent  smaller,  which  indicates  that  up  to 
March  31  shipping  had  not  been  interfered  with  to  any  great  extent. 

Argentina 

Dairy  production  in  Argentina  has  increased  materially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war,  and  the  increase  has  continued  in  1941. 
Commercial  production  of  butter  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941  was  16  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  commercial  production  of  cheese  24 
percent  larger. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  1940  totaled  82  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  9  percent  above  1939  and  28  percent  above  1938.  Factory- 
cheese  production  in  1940  increased  4  percent  to  117  million  pounds. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  Argentina  in  the  production  of 
hard-type  cheese  (Italian- type).    Production  of  that  type  totaled  62  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1G3S  and  was  15  percent  larger  than  in  1938.  Approximate- 
ly 51  percent  of  total  Argentine  cheese  production  in  1939  consisted  of 
hard  types.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  31,  1941,  page  449.) 

ARGENTINA:    Production  of  cheese  by  types,  1937-1939 


Type 


Hard  type  — 

Reggiano  

Reggianito  

Sbrinz   

Goya  , 

Other  hard  types   

Total  hard  types   

Semi- hard  types  - 

Emmenthal  and  C-rayere  . . 

Pategras   

Dutch  type  

Canadian  cheddar  , 

Mar  del  Plata  

Gruyere  cream   

Chubut,  Tandil,  etc.  ... 

Other  semi-hard  types  .. 
Total  semi-hard  types 
Strictly  cream  cheese  .... 

Other  cream  cheese  

Total  cream  cheese  ... 

Unspecified  ,  

Total  all  typp.g 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


1937 

1938 

t  1939 

1,000  pounds 

■  1,000  pounds 

■1.000  pounds 

3, 108 

:  3,463 

3, 294 

3, 243 

:        2, 515 

■  3,388 

32,833 

42,674 

48,953 

712 

1, 235 

;  1,400 

2.  635 

3,689 

4.493 

45.531 

53.576 

61.  528 

2,921 

3,569 

3,075 

10,307 

10, 902 

11,  241 

2, 295 

1,892 

2,526 

273 

454 

441 

2,  685 

:        2, 200 

2, 394 

2, 943 

2,  315 

2,791 

8,858 

9,403 

9,689 

4.901 

5.683 

6f  236 

25.133 

36.418 

38.393 

11, 122 

13, 865 

14, 669 

3.693 

4.780 

5.190 

14.815 

18.644 

19.859 

304 

152 

119 

92.834 

108.790 

119.399 
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Butter  exports  in  1940  amounted  to  28  million  pounds,  and  were 
43  percent  larger  than  in  1939,  exceeding  the  average  for  the  5  years 
1935  to  1939  by  51  percent.     Cheese  exports  in  1940  amounted  to  11  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  were  109  percent  larger  than  in  1939.    The  "bulk  of  the 
butter  exports  were  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  cheese  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1941  butter  exports,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  14  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  68  per-  : 
cent  above  the  same  period  of  1940.     Cheese  exports  amounted  to  7  million 
pounds  and  increased  over  500  percent,  the  bulk  going  to  the  United 
States.    Argentine  cheese  is  replacing  imports  of  Italian  cheese  into 
the  United  States  to  a  large  extent. 


URUGUAY  ENDS  WOOL 
EXPORT  SUBSIDY  .  .  . 

Exchange  premiums  granted  exporters  of  wool,  sheep  skins,  and 
cattle  hides  are  to  end  June  30,  1941,  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
Uruguayan  Government  of  April  25,   1941.     The  reason  given  by  the 
Government  for  the  modification  of  the  original  order  that  extended  un- 
til September  30,  1941,  was  that  practically  all  of  the  1940-41  wool 
had  been  sold.     It  was  also  stated  that  in  view  of  present  prospects, 
the  Uruguayan  Government  believes  that  such  a  subsidy  'will  not  be  needed 
for  the  new  clip. 

This  limiting  of  the  subsidy  was  received  unfavorably  by  the 
trade,  which  was  unanimous  in  protesting  that  the  action  was  taken  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  season  when  stocks  consist  mainly  of 
belly  wool,  lambs  wool,  and  burry  wool,  which  need  the  subsidy  most. 

Exports  so  far,  i.e.,  from  October  1  through  May  31  amounted  to 
119  million  pounds,  according  to  preliminary  cabled  advices,  compared 
with  90  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    A  calculation  of  carry-over, 
production,  and  exports  through- May  indicate  that  available  supplies 
were  about  45  percent  smaller  on  May  31  than  a  year  earlier.  1/ 

During  the  current  season  through  April,  88  percent  of  the  wool 
exported  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  5  percent  to  Japan,   and  5 
percent  to  Sweden.    No  direct  shipments  were  made  to  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  two  countries  combined  took  about  41  percent  of  the  Uruguayan 
wool  in  the  1940-41  season. 

1/  No  deduction  made  for  stocks  sold  but  not  exported  nor  for  relatively 
small  quantity  consumed  locally. 

*  *  *  #  *  *  * 
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FOOD  RATIONING  IN  BELGIUM  l/  .   .  . 

The  food  situation  in  Belgium  is  probably  the  most  critical  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  since  the  country  is  basically  so  much  dependent  on 
imported  foods  and  fe#ds.     The  position  has  "been  aggravated  "by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  large  number  of 
German  troops  stationed  in  Belgium  subsisted  on  local  stocks  and  supplies 
to  a  considerable  extent  up  to  January  this  year. 

As  in  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  much  of  the  domestically  produced 
bread  grain  was  normally  fed  to  livestock  and  replaced  by  imported  wheat 
for  human  consumption.    If  all  the  domestically  produced  wheat  and  rye  were 
to  be  milled,  an  average  crop  would  still  leaTe  one-third,  or  more,  of  the 
country's  normal  bread  requirements  uncovered.     In  regard  to  fats,  consump- 
tion before  the  wax  had  to  be  met  by  imports  to  the  extent  of  about  50 
percent.    With  domestic  butter  production  greatly  reduced,  domestic  fat 
supplies  can  now  hardly  cover  more  than  one-third  of  normal  fat  require- 
ments.   Meat  production,  too,  was  largely  based  on  imported  feeds,  though 
direct  imports  of  meat  were  usually  unimportant.     After  the  adjustment  of 
livestock  numbers  to  a  basis  of  locally  produced  feedstuffs,  Belgium  can- 
not be  expected  currently  to  produce  more  than  one-half,  and  perhaps  not 
even  more  than  one-third,  of  its  peacetime  meat  requirements. 

The  food  rations  at  present  allowed  to  the  Belgian  population,  as 
well  as  actual  consumption  of  food,  are  extremely  scanty.     The  normal  ur- 
ban consumer  is  so  much  the  worse  off,  since  not  only  the  farm  population 
is  securing  for  itself  a  larger  share  in  the  total  per  capita  supply,  but 
also  the  German  authorities  see  to  it  that  the  industrial  workers  in  fac- 
tories employed  on  German  orders  obtain  larger  than  "normal"  rations.  A 
very  unhealthy  situation  results  from  the  existence  of  a  clandestine  food 
market,  in  which  people  of  means  can  buy  additional  food  supplies  at  ex- 
orbitant prices,  absolutely  out  of  reach  for  the  low-  and  average-income 
groups.     The  Belgian  food  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Germany  exercises  priority  over  Belgium's  industrial  output,  which,  in 
turn,  provides  the  country's  only  buying  power  for  food  supplies  from 
abroad.    It  was  credibly  reported  that  this  very  factor  was  responsible 
for  Belgium's  failure  in  recent  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
secure  the  delivery  of  grains. 

The  following  table  compares  Belgian  food  rations  with  data  giving 
estimates  of  pre-war  consumption.     It  appears  that  present  rations,  to 
the  normal  consumer,  of  bread,  flour,  and  cereals  are  little,  if  at  all, 
over  one-half  of  peacetime  consumption.     The  normal  consumer's  meat  and 

1/  Cf.  articles  on  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  May  5,  12,  and  19,  respectively;  and  on  Finland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, June  9,  1941. 
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fat  rations  are  probably  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  consumption 
by  that  urban-consumer  category  before  the  outbreak  of  war.    Tnese  rations, 
however,  are  largely  theoretical,  and  the  population  in  the  urban  and  in- 
dustrial centers  are  unable  to  obtain  their  full  allowances.    Money  incomes 
ere  low,  and  even  official  prices  -  to  say  nothing  of  prices  in  the  clan- 
destine market  -  have  risen' substantially.     An  even  more  important  point 
is  that  the  shops  are  simply  not  supplied  with  the  quantities  required  to 
honor  the  ration  coupons."  Fats  and  meats  cannot  as  a  rale  oe  purchased 
even  in  the  small  amounts  of  the  rations.     The  potato  ration,  wmcn  in 
theory  is  not  much  below  normal  consumption,  in  practice  is  not  more  cnan 
one-third  of  the  legal  allowance.     Sugar  is  rationed  at  aoout  two-thirds  ol 
normal  consumption,  and  the  ration  is  said  to  be  fully  obtainaole.  Sugar, 
however,  is  one  of  the  foodstuffs  official  prices  of  which  nave  risen  most. 

In  comparing  the  "normal  consumer"  rations  with  the  data  cm  pre-war _ 
consumption  given  in  the  table,  the  limitations  of  such  a  comparison  should 
clearly  be  kept  in  mind.    First  of  all,  the  rations  m  many  instances  are 
above  what  is* actually  supplied  to  consumers,  as  has  been  pointed  out  On 
the  other  hand,  a  substantial  share  of  the  population  -  farmer  families, 
certain  worker  categories  and  those  more  well-to-do  urban  groups  who  can 
pay  the  prices  asked  in  the  black  market  -  is  able  to  consume  considerably 
more  food  than  the  normal-consumer  rations  allow.    These  data  on  normal- 
consumer  rations,  limited  as  their  significance  is,  are  compared  vat n  es- 
timates of  pre-war  per  capita  consumption,  a  theoretical  statistical  aver- 
age including  all  age  groups  and  professional  sectors  oi  the  population  -  , 
adults,  children,  heavy  workers,  white-collar  workers    farmeis.     ine  person 
who  is  now  called  a  normal  consumer,  in  peacetime  probably  nad  a  con sum - 
tion  somewhat  below  the  per  capita  average  -  because  of  the  higner  consump- 
tion by  farmers  as  well  as  by  heavy  and  extra-heavy  workers      (oince  the 
normal-consumer  rations,  according  to  all  available  information,  do  not  as 
a  rule  seem  to  differentiate  as  between  adult  and  child,  ,ne  comparison  of 
the  normal  rations  with  pre-war  per  capita  consumption  is  not  add  .lonall. 
complicated  by  the  inclusion  of  children  in  the  over-all  pre-war  per 
capita  average.) 

The  normal-consumer  rations  are  further  compared  with  pre-war 
consumption,  according  to  household  budget  studies    by  an    adal.u  male 
worker"  and  by  a  "consumption  unitM=  adult  male  2o  years  and  older .of 
the  households  of  workers  and  of  salaried  employees      The  pre -,ar  ^res 
provided  by  these  budget  inquiries  are  almost  generally,  and  theoretical!,, 
should  be,  well  above  the  per  capita  average  data,  since  tney  reAe .to  an 
"adult  male  standard,"  while  the  pre-war  per  capita  average  l^ae5 
women  and  children.     The  reader  should  also  be  cautioned  as  uo  a  compan 
son  of  the  "adult  male"  estimates  With  the  wartime  P0^"^1™?'  family 
rations.     Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  collected  b 
budget  inquiries  cannot  legitimately  be  considered  as  represen *^  g 
consumption  by  the  worker  and  salaried  classes  as  a  whole,  to  say  notmn, 
of  total  Belgian  consumption. 
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Page  : :  Cotton,  continued:  Page 

Late  cables   95U  :}  Exports? 

  . :         Peru,  1937-19^0. 

Apples:  Jan.-Apr,  19*0,19%  961; 

Distribution,  British  Columbia,  :s         U.S.,  June  5,19^1  9^5 

1936-37  to  19I1O-H1  966,967  Prices,  Peru,  March  19%  965 

Exports:  ::  Poods,  specified,  rationing, 

British  Columbia,  1936-37  to  ::      Belgium,  February  19%   985-989 

19UO-U1  96S  ::  Fruit: 

Spain,  1935,  Apr. -Dec. ,1939,. ..  975  ::      Duty  valuation,  Canada, 

Imports  from  Canada,  U.S.,"  ::         May  9,  19%  .975 

1931-32  to  1940-%  969  ::      Exports,  Spain,  1935, 

Prices, U.S.  &  Canadian, Chicago ,  ::         Apr. -Dec,  19  39    975 

Sept. 27 -Dec. 27,19UO,   971,972  ::      Production,  Spain,  1928-19%. ...  973 

Production,  Spain,  1928-19%  973  ::  Grains: 

Barley:  ::      Crop  prospects: 

Condition,  Canada, May  31,19%...  956  ::         Algeria,  April  19%  957 

Production,  Algeria,  19%   957  ::         Canada,  May  51,  19%.  955 

Beans  (dry):  ::         New  Zealand,  June  19%.  951* 

Area, Chile, I93I+-35  to  1939-40...  976  ::      Yield,  long-time  average, 

Exports,  Chile,  1934-35  to  ::         Canada,  1908-1940  957 

10,30,-140,   975-977  is  Lard,  import  restrictions, 

Production,  Chile,  193H-35  to  ::      Dominican  Republic,  June  19U1...  95^ 

1939-UO  976  ::  OatsJ 

Butter:  ::      Condition,  Canada,  May  31 ,19^1..  95© 

Export  situation,  specified  ::      Production,  Algeria,  19%  957 

countries,  I9UI  978-984  ::  Oilseeds  (specified): 

Production,  specified  countries,  '       ::      Area,  India,  19^8-39  to  1940-41.  9&0 

1936-19%   978-984  ::     Exports,  India,  1937-1939. 9o°-963 

Stocks  (creamery)  specified  ::      Production,  India,  1938-39 

countries,  Feb. -May ,1940 ,19%.  9S0  ::  to  1940-%  9oO-9b2 

Cheese:  ::  Potatoes,  crop  prospects, 

Export  situation,  specified  ::      New  Zealand,  June  19%  39 

countries,  1941   978-984  ::  Rice: 

Production:  ::      Flood  damage, Brazil,  May  1941...  9$ 

Argentina,  1937-1939   9^3  ::      Sales  tax,  increased,  Dominican 

Specified  countries,  ::         Republic,  Apr. 22, 1941.  ..  959 

1936-1941   978-984  ::  Rye,  condition,  Canada, 

Stocks,  specified  countries,  ::      May  31,  1941  9- 

Feb. -May,  1940,1941.....   980  ::  Vegetables,  duty  valuation, 

Corn:  ::      Canada,  May  15,  1941    97, 

Crop  prospects,  New  Zealand,  ::  Wheat: 

June  1941    954  ::      Crop  condition,  Canada, 

Exports,  Union  of  South  Africa,  ::         May  31,  19%  955 

July-Feb., 1939-40, 1940-41   958  ::      Exportable  balance, 

Prices,  Union  of  South  Africa,  ::         Algeria,  1941-42  95* 

19ll0-41,1941-42   953  Production: 

Production,  Union  of  So.  Africa,  ::         Algeria,  1940,1941  W 

1939-40,  1940-41   958  -  Japan,  1940,1941  

Cotton:                                                    -  Wool,  export  subsidy  cancellation. 
Crop  pro  spec  ts,Peru,April  19%..  9&5  Uruguay,  June  30,  19%  ? 


******* 


